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If the feeble-minded in your community are to receive proper care, you 
must do your share. Use every effort to persuade the Board of Education 
to appoint a medical inspector. If your School district is too small to afford 
a good man, it may unite with other districts and thus secure satisfactory 
service without excessive cost. 


Miss Marion F. Bridie, of Birmingham, England, says in a letter dated 
October 13, 1914: 

“Last Saturday night the first quarterly meeting of the European 
branch of the Vineland Alumni Association was held. It consisted of a 
dinner. No member was absent, and each member wore a Vineland pin. 

“T’ll send you an account of the next one for a later number of the 
Bulletin, if you like. Who mails the Bulletin? I have not yet received 
the September number, and I am just longing for it. 

“I enclose a few notes on your article on our Mental Deficiency Act , 
about which you asked me. I appealed to my friend, Mr. H. B. Newsome, 
who knows the act through and out at the back again. He was quite glad 
to put down a few notes, and was quite surprised to see what a good sum- 
mary a “foreigner” could make. 

Give my dear love to Vineland. I shall never cnn it, and the strong, 
fine, loving spirit will live in my memory forever.” 


Progress of the Colony Plan 


It is interesting with regard to the work for the feeble-minded to notice 
how often methods which have originated in connection with it, have been 
copied by people dealing with entirely different classes of inmates. 

It is well know that the Child Study method now generally accepted 
as the proper way to handle school children, was used in the Schools for 
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Feeble-minded for many years before G. Stanley Hall preached his gospel 
of the deliverance of children from the ignorance of their teachers. 

It is not so well understood that the Colony Plan, which is now being 
generally approved for prisoners, insane and other classes was first devised 
for the feeble-minded. Yet twenty-four years ago the Colony Plan was 
introduced, by that name, to the members of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, by a superintendent of an Institution for Feeble- 
Minded Children, while its essential features had been given by Dr. Kerlin, 
of Elwyn, several years previously to the same body. 

There is an interesting account in last year’s report of the Indiana State 
Board of Charities, of a trip to study various colonies, made by the newly 
appointed Board of Trustees of the Indiana State Farm, which is to be a 
Colony for Misdemeanants. 

This will be the fourth Colony institution for Indiana, the other three, 
in their order of inception, being the Colony for Feeble-Minded Boys in 
connection with the School at Fort Wayne, on 509 acres; the Epileptic Vil- 
lage, near New Castle, on 1,246 acres; and the Colony for Chronic Insane 
from the Eastern Hospital, near Richmond, on 421 acres. The Colony for 
Misdemeanants will be near Greencastle and has 1,584 acres of land. 

The Secretary of the Board of Charities, who accompanied the Board 
of Trustees, describes the following list of colonies visited with the amount 
of land each has at its command: 


The District of Columbia Workhouse Farm at Occuquan, Va., for 
male and female misdemeanants. An unwalled industrial and agricultural 
prison, without bars and the prisoners sleep in dormitories; 1,150 acres of 
rough land now being cleared, tamed and farmed. 

The State Prison Camp near West Rutland, Mass., 1,000 acres. 

The Templeton Colony of the Waverly Institution for Feeble-Minded, 
which we have already and fully described in THE BuLLETIN, 1,920 acres. 

The Colony for the Insane at East Grafton, Mass., 1,603 acres. 

The Colony for the worst cases of insane at North Grafton, Mass., 
which is both a forest reservation and game preserve, on a large acreage, 
mostly wild land. 

The report also says that the Wisconsin County Asylums for the 
chronic insane, described in a previous issue, are also really farm colonies, 
each having a large acreage of farm land upon which the insane patients 
are profitably employed to their own great benefit. 

The report commends the inexpensive but comfortable and efficient 
buildings which prevail at all these colonies, especially praising the splendid 
constructive work of Dr. Fernald in Massachusetts and the remarkable 
developments at Occaquan, Va. A. J. 
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COLONY NUMBER 


(So much interest has been shown in the development of the two colonies that 
most of this number of THE TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN is given over to 
colony matters. The Menantico colony is an experiment intended to show: 

FIRST; That feeble minded men who have had preliminary training in the 
Training School department can find happy and useful employment clearing rough 
land and preparing it for farming activities. 

SECOND; That they map be properly housed in simple but sanitary buildings 
which cost much less than the usual amount spent for such purposes. 

THIRD; That by giving such simplified occupation as these bop-men may 
understand, they may contribute toward their own support and the cost of main- 
taining them may be greatly reduced. 


The Burlington County Colony is also an experiment. It is intended to show: 


FIRST; That by the cooperation of the citizens of the County with the Heads 
of the various State Departments, a colony may be developed on State land at no 
cost to the State. 

SECOND; That the colonists may be of help to these departments by running 
fire lines and fighting forest fires, by furnishing a place for agricultural experi- 
mental work, by encouraging vocational education in the community, and by reduc- 
ing the cost of maintenance of its defective wards. 

THIRD; That it-may become a social center in a district where such work is 
as much needed as in the slums of the great cities.) 


The Menantico Colony 


In the late summer of 1913 the Directors of The Training School 
established their first Colony just four miles from the parent institution on 
a piece of uncleared land covered with scrub oak and pine. The tract com- 
prises 530 acres and cost $10.00 an acre. The plot is triangular in shape, 
two sides facing on public highways, the third bordering the pretty Menan- 
tico River, which along this line is fringed with pines and gums. Three 
springs or small streams flow from well across the land into the Menantico 
and in or near the swamp land along the river banks are possiblities for 
cranberry, huckleberry and willow culture. 

The soil is much like that at The Training School and under intelligent 
cultivation should yield good crops of sweet potatoes, berries, fruits and 
trucking crops. 

The first buildings erected were -one-story portable houses, three in 
number ; one for dining room and kitchen, one for dormitory purposes with 
reoms for the attendants and the third for employees and the administra- 
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tion. A barn and stable was built to house the stock. As soon as these were 
erected several boys were transferred to the Colony and the work of making 
concrete blocks for other buildings was begun by the boys under the direc- 
tion of the mason. A bath house was first constructed, following this a 
work shop and pump house, and before the winter was over another dormi- 
tory was finished so that early in the spring there were accommodations for 
forty-five boys and this number was received. 

While the building was going on a water tank, fifty feet high was 
erected, water lines for supply and fire protection were run and a sewage 
system provided. 

During the summer of 1914 twenty or thirty hog houses were built 
and the drove was moved from The Training School, and on January first 
of this year there were 220 head at Menantico. A feed house, a wagon shed 
and a large concrete block house to be used for home for the employees 
and administration purposes were also built. The old administration house 
will make a splendid club or day room. 

A large number of these boys are of such a grade of mentality that 
they could not help in the construction work, and so the clearing of land was 
pushed. In all about fifty acres have been brushed and made ready for plow- 
ing. Some of the latter has been done this winter. 

The happiness of the boys in this work is notable. Many who at 
The Training School found the necessary restraints irksome are free at 
the Colony to come and go. They may wander freely in the woods. There 
is the stream for bathing. Besides this the results of their labor are hourly 
evident. They feel that they are really doing something worth while and 
they appreciate the fact that they are making their own home. They speak 
of “Our” Colony and “Our” field, and “My” cow or horse or pig. There, too, 
is the outlet for the destructive tendencies only too marked when at the 
School. Instead of breaking windows, destroying furniture, or setting fire 
to buildings or haystacks, they cut down bushes, pull up stumps and burn 
the brush heaps. What boy is not willing to work all day to gather the 
material for a fine bonfire? 

During the past summer there was not much farming done, but there 
was raised a good crop of sweet potatoes (much more than the Colony 
needed) and quite a little of the truck vegetables needed for their table. 
Two high grade cows furnish them ample milk, and one day one of the boys 
—probably quoting—informed me that the Colony goat was “a sample of 
their best butter.” 

From Cape May to Bay Head and Sandy Hook there is a strip of New 
Jersey Coast line that is literally the playground of the Nation. The number 
of people who visit our seashore resorts is numbered by the millions. A few 
miles west of this strip is another strip varying from five to twenty miles 
in width, most of which if properly cultivated, would be the garden spot of 
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the Nation. Most of this land is lying waste covered with a poor growth of 
oak and pine or undrained swamps. | } 

Something over fifty years ago the entire Vineland tract was in just 
such a condition. To-day by wise farming it has become a notable section 
for the growing of trucking crops and fruits, especially the grape and peach, 
for the New York and Boston markets, and as a poultry center it is second 
only to one California section in the whole United States. 

New Jersey can do no better than reclaim much of this land. During 
Revolutionary times and for many years thereafter there were many thriving 
villages throughout the so-called Pine Belt. Bog ore furnaces and paper 
and other mills formed the center of settlements, but to-day all is over- 
grown. The forest is reclaiming its own, and deserted or partially de- 
serted villages like Weymouth, Harrisia, Washington and Mount are all 
too common, while in such places as Hanover Furnace, Ongs Hat and Four 
Mile there is little left but the name. 

In much of this great central section of New Jersey there is hardly 
growth of timber enough to make fire wood. To clear the land for farming 
purposes means work of a character that does not appeal to the normal 
citizen, but for the feeble-minded boy-man it is a joy. Therefore, with the 
idea of proving that these innocent folk who seem to be the waste product 
of humanity can make available for farming this waste land thus increasing 
its value and decreasing the cost of maintaining these wards of the State, 
this Colony work was begun. 

No manufacturer of to-day has let the product of his plant go to waste 
as society has wasted the energies of this by-product of humanity. Remem- 
ber, too, that the feeble-minded are happy when they have occupation suited 
to their comprehension and ability. They get much joy from congenial work. 

Our State, indeed any State, will save money by doing this sort of thing 
in a comprehensive manner. This has been shown many times in Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, Ohio, New York, Minnesota and other States. The 
feeble-minded, the “innocents,” are too often being punished in our jails 
and prisons. Attempts are made to reform them, but they are not reform- 
able. Almshouses and hospitals for the insane contain many, but they are 
in unsuitable environment. They are in the public schools and on streets 
and become a drag to the progress of normal childhood. 

Let us look at it in a business way if sentiment is not strong enough 
to make us act. Give these child minds in the bodies of men and women 
an opportunity to develop next to nature. Stop paying for their keep (for 
as long as they live they must be cared for somewhere by Someone) without 
getting any return and put them in colonies at useful employment and in 
an atmosphere of happiness hardly believable until it is seen. They will 
return much of what it costs to care for them. 

They ask only an industrial opportunity. Someone must provide the 
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job, direct the work and care for the product. This is the work for normal 
minds. The feeble-minded will perform the task. Once having learned 
how, a feeble-minded person is delighted to do a thing over and over if 
some normal person will pat him on the back, encourage him and give him a 
smile. 

This summer at Menantico there will be fifty acres under cultivation, 
Willows for basket making will be grown in the swampy ground. The 
drove of hogs will be greatly increased in number. The “boys” will find 
even greater happiness and health in this out of door life. And we hope 
by another year we shall be able to make a still further reduction in the cost 
of maintenance. 


The Burlington County Colony 


This Colony for feeble-minded men who have passed through their 
period of training at The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, is 
located at Four Mile, about half way between Chatsworth and New Lisbon 
and about six miles south of Brown’s Mills in the Pines. 

It is really the outgrowth of studies of the families in that district, 
made by Miss Elizabeth Kite under the direction of Commissioner of 
Charities Joseph P. Byers. Starting with one child, a pupil in The Training 
School, Miss Kite soon found many ramifications of the family in the pine 
district of Burlington, Atlantic, Cumberland and adjoining counties. Many 
forms of degeneracy were apparent, defectiveness, amorality and shiftless- 
ness were common. To hope to put all who needed institution care in insti- 
tutions seemed vain. To establish a colony right in the midst of the district 
and make it a social center seemed advisable. 

With this thought in mind Commissioner Byers called a meeting in his 
office as a result of which Senator White, State Forester Gaskill, Commis- 
sioner of Education Kendall, Rev. Bostwick, of Vincentown ; Superintendent 
Williams, of the Children’s Home Society, and Superintendent Johnstone, 
of the Training School, agreed to act with Commissioner Byers in an en- 
deavor to establish a colony where, through the co-operation of various State 
Departments practical results might be worked out to help the defective 
people of this locality. 

After several conferences and visits to Atsion and Harrisia (partially 
deserted villages which it was thought might be used as sites for the Colony) 
a meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Freemont in Pemberton in August, 
1913. Here the first local committee was formed and about $300 was sub- 
scribed toward the fund of $10,000 which it was decided should be raised 
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for buildings for the proposed Colony. Other meetings were held at Moores- 
town, Bordentown, Browns Mills and indeed, before the campaign closed, 
in nearly every community in Burlington County. At each meeting a local 
committee was formed which pledged itself to raise its share of the money. 

Arrangements were made with the Forestry Department to start the 
settlement on an 87-acre tract of forestry land right opposite the Four Mile 
school house. By December 13, 1913, twenty-one meetings had been held 
in fifteen towns and that night at Burlington it was finally decided that 
enough money had been pledged to actually start the work. 

On January 15, 1914, Mr. J. Frank Macomber and his wife, who had 
for eleven years been members of The Training School staff, were appointed 
to take charge of the Colony. Steps were at once taken to begin clearing 
on the site selected for the buildings and on the twenty-ninth of the month 
the stakes were set for the dining room and kitchen. This was completed 
and occupied for temporary living quarters for the Manager, his wife and 
six boys, while the other buildings were under way. 

The following extracts are from the report of the Manager, prestented 
to the contributors at the annual meeting of the Association of The Training 
School in June, 1914: 

“On the fifteenth of January we arrived at New Lisbon with light 
hearts. The weather seemed favorable for immediate operation but our first 
disappointment came next day when snow and unfavorable weather set in 
and continued for some weeks. This interval gave us opportunity to 
definitely plan and arrange our work. We cleared a road and selected the 
location for buildings and well. The latter was sunk as soon as possible, 
and we found a supply of excellent water. Whether it will prove adequate 
or not remains to be seen. 

“Several acres of land have been brushed and about three hundred feet 
from the public highway we have erected the first building 18x60 feet with 
an addition 18x30 feet. This is a one-story building and will be the regular 
dining room and kitchen. We will use it for the present as temporary living 
quarters. It is substantially built, plastered throughout and will meet our 
requirements for some time. We have under construction a barn 25x60 
which will be used as a general building for a while. The cost of building 
is increased from 10 per cent. to 12%4 per cent. on account of having to 
haul materials a long distance over bad roads. 

“A horse has been purchased; also a buggy, cart, harness, etc. We 
shall need another horse, wagon, harness and other things as the work 
progresses. We found it necessary to purchase a stump puller to get the 
road cleared and shall use it to good advantage in preparing the land for 
farming. 

“The cost of maintainance will be higher for the first few years than 
it will later, as all of our supplies must be purchased until we get enough land 
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cleared and put in condition to produce the vegetables and feed we require, 
All efforts have been made to make every dollar purchase one hundred cents 
in value and through the generosity of many merchants and those who have 
furnished labor and teams some dollars have purchased much more than one 
hundred cents worth. 

“I am more convinced as time goes on that the good people of Burling- 
ton County are appreciating the development of the Colony and will further 
support the efforts the committees are making to raise the amount needed 
to construct and equip quarters for at least forty boys. We have been won- 
derfully assisted by the daily help of Wm. H. Reeves, Clarence C. Deacon 
and Miss Elizabeth White, who have given freely of their time. Indeed I 
must say that I have asked nothing of any resident of the county that has 
not been granted cheerfully.” 

From this time on the work in the county continued. It was not only 
the well-to-do and intelligent people who contributed. People in every 
walk of life shared. A little idiot girl from Florence had been sent to Vine- 
land a short time before collections were started there, and the neighbors 
collected a good sum in ten and twenty-five cent pieces. “Fer de keedie” 
they said with smiling faces. 

A poor woman whose boy is at Vineland collected fifty cents in pennies 
from her friends, often literally “the widow’s mite.” Ten dollars came 
from the foreign laborers at the Seed Nursery, ten from the girls in a shoe 
factory and five from a little community in the heart of the pines. Harold, 
a little cripple boy who dragged himself from place to place on his knees 
and whose hands had become almost useless except as a means of locomo- 
tion, was the inspiration for this last collection. He had been about six 
months at Vineland and his little pinched face has now rounded out, he 
gets around in a wheel chair, goes to school and is “fat and happy.” 

Again let me quote from a later report of the Manager to the Advisory 
Colony Committee : 

“By dividing our first building into several rooms by temporary par- 
titions we managed to make room for the first six boys. The second building 
was the barn which has stalls for four horses and four cows and ample room 
for the necessary wagons, hay and other feed. The third consists of dor- 
mitory, day room, attendants’ room, clothing room, toilet and bath. This 
building was occupied by a few boys and the mechanics while construction 
was going on. By September 30th we received the third group of boys, 
making nineteen present. 

“During the summer months the boys were taken to the nearest running 
stream, several times each week for their bath. They enjoyed this very 
much, but we were glad to get our bath house finished before the cold 
weather. 
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“A ten thousand gallon water tank was erected on a forty foot tower. 
This furnishes an outlook for the Forestry Department for the detection 
of forest fires. There is a ladder reaching to the top of the tank (56 feet) 
and from here it is possible to see, over the tree tops, all of the surrounding 
country. Hot and cold water is piped in all of the living buildings and 
sewer lines laid to the cess pool. Connection points have been left for the 
installation of fire plugs. 

“The fourth building, which is now under construction will be the 
administration building, and we hope to be in it by Christmas. When we 
are able to occupy it we shall have room for more boys. While no land has 
been cleared for farming purposes the boys have been occupied digging 
ditches and getting the winter’s supply of wood. 

“The Colony is becoming better known every day and is visited by 
many people who seem to be interested. They see the happy boys and the 
neat but inexpensive buildings. When they realize that already there has 
been a reduction in the average per capita cost of maintenance, they feel 
that this is the ideal way of caring for this class. It will help solve the 
problem of caring for large numbers of them and will be much cheaper 
for the tax payer.” 

Of course it is not yet finished. The entire $10,000 has not been raised, 
although it is close to the mark. A building for laundry purposes is needed, 
a work shop and another dormintory. Much of the furniture is the personal 
property of Mr. and Mrs. Macomber. The automobile used almost exclu- 
sively for Colony business belongs to Mr. Macomber. In a thousar.1 ways 
they have cheerfully made sacrifices to see this great piece of work succeed. 
But it has been worth while. 

The unit for thirty boys developed in one year with administration 
building, dormitory, bath house, dining room, day room, laundry and pump 
house, water and sewer lines, barn and chicken house will all not cost over 
$12,000. That is $400 per capita. Surely this is a lesson in economical con- 
struction. 





































Every special class teacher, or certainly every supervisor of special 
classes, will be glad to get a copy of School Document No. 4 (1914), of 
the Boston Public Schools. It is a syllabus for Special Classes and includes 
an enumeration, or brief description, of all the work done in the thirty-four 
special classes of the Boston Schools, from sense training to entertainments. 

The document has 79 pages, with an average of fifteen good sugges- 
tions to each page. A copy has been sent to the Extension Department 
Library, by Nellie E. Powers, T. S. V., Class of 1911, for which our cordial 
thanks are due.—A. J. 
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At the Burlington County Colony 


(The following reports of the observance of Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and Sundays are made by Mrs. J. Frank Macomber, the matron 
of the Colony. They show that the Colony boys are having just as good a 
time as the boys at the parent institution and that the isolated families from 
the surrounding country are already finding the Colony a center of interest 
and help.) 


Hallowe'en 


The twenty boys at the Colony asked to celebrate Hallowe’en and it 
was decided to observe Friday evening; also to invite the little folks from 
the neighborhood and the grown up folks too. Visitors and our family made 
a total of forty-four that evening. The small temporarily partitioned living 
room was not quite large enough to allow much space when all were seated. 
Mr. Macomber and I, early in the afternoon went to Mt. Holly for the 
necessary refreshments. (We did this gratis as there was no fund available 
to take care of any pleasures for the boys.) We had auto trouble which 
caused us to get back to the Colony late, in fact it was dark. Some of the 
boys had started out to meet us and such a cheer went up when we hove in 
sight. Excitement reigned supreme. 

The things were soon all in and arrangements made for the evening’s 
entertainment. We had not made plans for the boys to mask, in fact we 
did not think any wanted to. We were'more than surprised when four boys 
came in dressed up. 

Francis was an Indian. He had some chicken feathers in his hair, 
grease on his face with streaks of lime for white. Francis being colored 
and rather dark at that, one can imagine the effect the white and the grease 
produced. He had sewed a make-shift fringe on his trouser legs. (We 
did not know that Francis had used grease until the next morning when 
we saw the pillow case on his bed.) He certainly affored much amusement 
to all. Owen had taken pillows and made of himself a very fat negro. He 
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used an old black stocking pulled over his face to disguise himself. Henry 
with an old derby, long black coat, and old satchel with shoe laces, collar 
buttons, etc., was a peddler. Eddie was a ghost, a sheet over his head he 
thought sufficient. Every one joined in the games and stunts and quite a 
few won prizes. The refreshments, lemonade, cake, candy, fruit and nuts 
were served. All sang the goodnight song at a very late hour. 

This is the first time the neighbors have been in to a party, and it 
seems a very good thing to have them, as it adds so much to the boys’ interest. 
They like an audience to play to, which seems to give them more inspiration. 


Thanksgiving Day and the Following Sunday 


We had a most beautiful Thanksgiving day, and a nice chicken dinner 
for all. In the morning the boys went for a long walk through the woods; 
after dinner they went out to play ball and to play the games they liked 
best. Some of the boys of the neighborhood came in and soon things were 
moving along with a rush. 

A tug of war seemed in order and Henry and Owen as Captains made 
good selections for each side; some visitors arriving about this time were 
invited to take part. It was a splendid tug as the sides were about even, 
and so it was much enjoyed by all. Owen finally won, his side finding more 
stumps to brace themselves with. Potato, sack, running and jumping races 
and many other good sports were indulged in. Even the boys one would 
not expect to take part were ready to do things and in fact would ask to do 
something. 

Evening found every one tired but happy and well satisfied with the 
day. We had song service in the evening and Earl entertained all with 
his very apt playing on the piano. The boys appreciate the fact that they 
are leaders here and are keen to do their best. 

Sunday following Thanksgiving the boys told in Sunday School the 
things for which they were most thankful. It was interesting to hear the 
different things. Owen was glad he had a good home and was satisfied 
and happy at last. Francis, that he was able to drive the horses and that he 
was good to them. Sylvanus, that he was in charge of the chickens, and 
each boy had some one thing for which he was glad. A little Jewish boy that 
comes to our Sunday School said he was so glad and thankful that they 
lived in America because of the war in the old country, and this was a much 
better country to live in any way. Michael was glad that we had Sunday 
School at the Colony so they could come and learn to sing songs. Prof. 
Johnstone and a delegation from Moorestown came this Sunday. 
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The First Christmas in the Colony 


Some time in October Christmas was mentioned in Sunday School and 
it was thought wise to start to learn songs about it, so we did. When 
visitors came they wanted to know what we were going to do about Christ- 
mas. When we told them we wanted to have the folks of this section to 
celebrate with us as they knew little if anything of this day, and many 
had never observed it, every one was ready to do something. The Board 
of Lady Visitors offered to fill the requests made in the boys’ Christmas 
letters. (Those boys who do not have folks to send them anything.) A 
woman in Toms River heard of the Colony and asked if we would like to 
have Christmas stockings for the boys, that some ladies of that town wanted 
to do this. We said we would be glad if they sent some and we received 
the loveliest stocking that we have ever seen. 

Things began to hum around the Colony many days before the great 
day and there was such happiness everywhere. The wagon brought every- 
thing from the station and Henry was a hero as he was driving the wagon 
because the regular driver, Francis, was at The Training School to take 
part in the Christmas play: A number of people came in their automobiles 
and brought all sorts of nice things for the boys and little folks of this 
section. The kitchen in the new administration cottage was the only room 
finished and we used it for Santa’s room. 

The good people of Moorestown had a special donation day for the 
Colony and they sent a large auto truck loaded with vegetables, fruit, canned 
goods and other useful things. Friends from Riverton came and brought 
so much towards taking care of the little folks outside of the Colony proper 
Most every town in this county helped in some way with our Christmas. 

The families round about came in Christmas Eve. We had decorated a 
tree, very modestly we thought, as we had very little money to use on tree 
decorations, but the visitors thought it grand as it was the first time they 
had seen one. Santa arrived about seven-thirty. The Colony boys were 
delighted, but most of the little visitors were afraid as Santa was a new 
thing to them. He gave a bag of candy to each and had to hastily depart 
because of the fear of some of the little ones. The phonograph was played 
and much enjoyed by all. We had just had a donation of forty records. 
Playing games, singing and story telling followed. At ten-thirty found 
every one on his way home or to the dormitory. Santa and his helpers 
were very busy until the wee hours of the morning, filling stockings, and 
retired tired but glad for the happiness it afforded others. 

Early in the morning Frank was heard singing “Glad Christmas Day,” 
which seemed to give the day a happy start. Twenty children of the neigh- 
borhood came early to join us. Everybody went into the day-room at 8.30 
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and shouted “Oh” and “Ah,” “see this” and so on, until it made one’s head 
whirl. No one had any time for any one but himself. The little girls who 
asked for pen knives soon forgot about them when they found dollies 
instead. The boys of the Colony were glad to have the little visitors and 
enjoyed sharing their pleasures with them. Two boys and two girls walked 
three miles through the snow with no soles on their shoes and not sufficient 
clothing to keep them warm. We spent some time fitting them out. They 
remained for dinner with the boys. 

One hears echoes of the happiest time ever spent here in the Pines. 
Many thanks to the good people who helped so generously to make the first 
Christmas in the Colony a memorable one. 















The Colony Sunday School 


When we moved into the first cottage at the Colony some of the folks 
of this section came to see what we were doing, as we had employed their 
fathers or their brothers to help with the work. It was soon discovered 
that the little girls had never had a doll and were ignorant of the Bible and 
of Christmas, and it surely gave us food for thought, and convinced us that 
there was a good field for outside work in connection with that of the 
Colony. 

The first group of six boys were received from The Training School 
July 8, 1914, and plans for Sunday School were made. We wanted the 
Sunday School of the Colony to be like that at the School—undenomina- 
tional. 

The children of the neighborhood were asked to come in and the result 
was fourteen boys and girls. It has been a great pleasure to have these 
little folks come as they have learned to sing many songs and their fresh 
voices never grow weary. After a few Sundays had passed we were much 
pleased to have some ask to sing certain pieces, and two little girls asked 
if they could learn to sing the first verse of America. Friends of the Colony 
sent us pretty cards with verses, and many other things that we can use 
in the Sunday School. 

The fact of these little folks coming in and taking such an interest has 
been an incentive to the boys and they all have verses to say. Even Jakie 
will hum a little to let us know he wants to do his share as that is the 
only way he can let us know, for he does not talk. The Bible story was 
told with the understanding that some time we would review and the one 
giving the best review would receive a pretty picture. John J. gave a very 
good review but there were many funny things said. One boy in telling 
of the dismissal from Paradise said that God gave Adam and Eve a suit of 
lovely furs. Another said that Noah built a yacht and after sailing for many 
days decided to land on the top of a mountain. 
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Mrs. Spooner gave the Colony a splendid collection of books for boys, 
We opened a library and all that can read are enjoying these books. Al] 
are interested in Bible stories and we do not have enough of that kind to 
go around. Some little folks came in very poorly clothed and through the 
kindness of some good friends of the Colony we were able to fit them out 
fairly well, except with shoes. 

Altogether it does seem that the Sunday School comes first to all and it 
helps so much to have this one or that one say “We had a nice Sunday School 
to-day,” or “I enjoyed the singing so much and may we sing a certain 
piece next Sunday.” We are always ready to grant any request like the 
last. We are sadly in need of Sunday School Hymnal No. 1. We have but 
six and need at least a dozen more. This hymnal has all the familiar songs 
in it. The few we have were donated with a number of other kinds. 

The number attending Sunday School is the strongest appeal for a 
suitable building in which to have exercises. It could also be used for an 
assembly hall for the pleasures of the boys here and the people around. 


Burlington County Advisory Committee 


The Advisory Colony Committee elected at the last meeting in 1914, 
consists of : 


Hon. Joseph P. Byers, Commissioner of Charities. 

_Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of Education. 

Hon. Alfred Gaskill, State Forester. 

Dr. J. G. Lipman, Director of the State Experiment Station. 
Col. E. A. Stevens, Commissioner of Roads. 

Mr. E. E. Read, Jr., of the Board of Directors. 

Supt. E. R. Johnstone, representing The Training School. 
Mr. Daniel Bishop, of Florence. 

Mr. Henry B. Coles, of Moorestown. 

Mr. Clarence C. Deacon, of New Lisbon. 

Hon. Griffith W. Lewis, of Burlington. 

Mr. Geo. D. Worrell, of Mt. Holly. 

Mr. J. P. Hutchinson, of Georgetown. 

Dr. Alex. Marcy, Jr., Riverton, representing Burlington County. 
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Said About The Colony Plan 








Since the opening of the Colonies there have been a great many visitors. A 
letter was sent to many of those whose names appear on the visitors register ask- 
ing their opinions and criticisms. The following are extracts from their replies. 









You have demonstrated a method of treatment of low-grade feeble-minded young 
men whereby they can lead healthy, out-door happy lives. The low per capita cost of 
such an undertaking ought to make it possible for the State of New Jersey to undertake 


such work on a large scale. 
AUGUSTINE ELMENDORF, 
Newark, N. J. 


The work in which the men were engaged was just the kind of work which, it seems 
to me, they could do with grestest interest to themselves and for the greatest profit to 


society. E. MACKEY 
: Trenton, N. J. 


Ihad nothing but admiration and enthusiasm for it and the Idea back of it. It is 
surely a very great step forward in the right direction. 
MARGARET BURR, 


Seattle, Wash. 


The fact that you had begun work in the woods, were making clearings, and were 
calling upon the sturdier qualities of the boys, is fundamentally a good idea. 
HARLAN FOSTER OBER, 
Dublin, N. H. 


One of the great problems in the administration of a state is to find some means of 
reducing that part of the tax that is represented by the maintenance of prisons and 
asylums. The clearing of wild land and making it arable land, represents a distinct ser- 


vice to the state. 
WARREN H. MANNING, 
Boston, Mass. 



























It impressed me as being a decided forward step with a great future. 
MAURICE FELS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To take those boys and develop such an institution is wonderful. I most heartily 
commend the colony idea. 
DR. J. J. MILLER, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Large institutions seem to develop so slowly that your Colony impressed me tremend- 
ously as another means of placing a large number of feeble-minded under proper care and 


segregation in the very near future. 
HARRY C. STORRS, 
Thiells, N. Y. 


The general plan seems to me to be in all respects an excellent one, chiefly because it 
combines useful and profitable work with the physical and mental development of your 




















boys. 
DR. G. HUDSON MAKUEN, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
I am sure that the boys were more than satisfied with the surroundings. 
A. BARNWELL, “ 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Iam satisfied that it has proved conclusively the theory that feeble-minded children 
can be taken care of on an inexpensive plan; that they can be successful with the work 
on a farm; that they can be controlled and managed when sleeping in open dormitories; 
and that they can be made in part, self-sustaining by this method of handling them. 

R. L. FLEMING, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Colony plan seems to me to be the best solution of the feeble-minded problem. 
The life is wholesome, the work varied and of such a nature that almost all degrees of 
mentality have a chance to fit in somewhere. 

CAROLINE S. GOFF, 


E. Orange, N. J. 


I saw there under supervision, a group of feeble-minded men clearing the ground, dig- 
ging up stumps, preparing the soil for planting, digging cellars and building houses to live 
in and barns for the horses and cattle. 

J. M. McCALLIE, 


Trenton, N. J. 


: They were so happy and free in their life out there that it seemed to me you were 
beginning to solve the problem for that class right there. 
DR. VELURA E. POWELL, 
Red Oak, Iowa 


You have there the opportunity to give purposeful employment to your wards and the 
employment is of such a kind as to use up nervous energy that otherwise will be expressed 


in abnormal activities. 
J. GEORGE BECHT, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


We felt that in the plan and management of the Colony at Menantico you were solving 
the problem of providing for the feeble-minded in the south where we have not much 
money and a great deal of waste land. 

We hope to present to the next General Assembly a similar scheme for the care of the 
feeble-minded in this Commonwealth. 

J.T. MASTIN, 


Richmond, Va. 


The change in two boys whom I had always thought of as rather frail, delicate 
children, was quite marked. They were tanned and gave the impression of having gained 
a much increased development of their larger muscles and greatly improved health. 

GRACE E. McCORD, 


Albany, N. Y. 
It seems to me that your plans are well laid and the future will witness the successful 
termination of same. 
G. WILLARD MINCH, 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


I went again this past November. There I stood in wonder at all that had been done, 
the good road—the cleared grounds—the new “block” houses—the “pork” village—and the 
happy useful boys, These words came to my heart then “Where there is no vision, the 


people perish.” 
E. R. JATHO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Colony idea, it seems to me, need not be applied solely to institutions but would 
be a splendid method whereby a city might take care of its feeble-minded problem. 
A. L. CANFIELD, 

Toledo, Ohio 


I am in hopes that we may soon get a set of colony buildings where we can, from 
time to time, move the adult young men from the main part of the school. 
DR. B. W. BAKER, 
Laconia, N. H. 


You seem to be utilizing the excess of muscle of those boys to a very practical end. 


From the two visits I made with you there, I feel that the colony idea ought to be devel- 
oped and extended in your work. 
0. H. BURRITT, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


I was greeted with “I did this” and “I'm going to do that.” The boys felt strongly 
“This is our home.” Their interest and effort to make their home a place of joy and 
profit, made me picture vividly a miniature “Vineland” which would exist in a very short 


while. 
R. M. BRACKEN, 
Elmburst, N. Y. 
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I believe it is to the Colony that we should look to in a great measure for the care 


tment of defectives. 
— DR. WM. F. DREWRY, 
Petersburg, Va. 


Your plan seemed to me doubly valuable; first, on the side of actual physical and 
social results accomplished; second, on the side of the vital and vitalizing method 
that the colony offered in the training of your boys and men. 

FRANCIS B. BRANDT, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
It is a splendid plan to utilize waste human materiel and waste land so as to bring 


about useful results. | 
HOWARD C. WARREN, E 
Princeton, N. J. 


74 . 
Your system of combining segregation with useful activity is one deserving the 
applause of all interested in social betterment. 
HERBERT A. SUTRO, 


New York City 


I am further convinced that you have here the means of providing institutional care 
for many hundreds more of feeble-minded boys without making them a noticable burden 
upon the State, by increasing the capacity of existing institutions without large expendi- 
ture for fixed charges, and perhaps even of establishing independent “Colony Institutions” 


all over the State. 
LOUIS NUSBAUM, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ever since I began to take an interest in the subject I have been a theoretical convert 
tothe colony idea, through the influence of Mr. Bleecker Van Wagenen, but my visit to 
Menantico really opened my eyes to the realities of the subject. To me, it is now the 
only practicable solution of the problem of dealing with this class of defectives. 

PAUL POPENOE, E: 
Washington, D. C. 


When you can combine healthful occupation and undoubted happiness of the worker 
and then realize in addition that you are adding to the economic resources of a State in 
the land reclaimed, your plan offers what seems to me a brilliant solution of one of the 
most difficult civic problems which faces us today. 

S. C. SCHMUCKER, 


West Chester, Pa. 


Colony Notes 


P — the Training School Matron’s Report on a visit to the Burlington County 
olony. 


I was about two days at the Colony and there is certainly a great work being done 
there. The folks all seem so happy and busy, not only in their regular work but also in 
helping the folks in the neighborhood. There was a phone call for Mrs. M. to go see a sick 
baby in the home of a poor family while I was there. 


In the afternoon several boys and girls came to get their library books exchanged. 
One of the little girls was poorly clad. She was given some warm clothing for herself and 
some to take home for her mother. That day a nice donation of clothing came to the 
Colony to be distributed where it would do the most good. 


I was surprised and pleased to see how well and happy our old boys were, especially 
some who had not been so contented with us. G. B., H. W., S. B. and F. A. were so 
anxious to tell me of all the work they have done. I hope the laundry building will soon 
be built and equipped. It is a big job to get all the washing done for sq many boys. It 
made me think of the early days at The Training School and what it meant to get clothes 
washed and dried. 
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Financial Statement 
of 


The Burlington County Colony 
of 


The Training School at Vineland 


Report of Joseph Roberts, Treasurer of the Burlington County Colony 
Committee. 


RECEIPTS 


Contributions received to February 4, 1915 from 


Moorestown -~ - - 2+ - - $2831 00 
Riverton - 1541 50 
Mt. Holly - - - . 800 00 
Florence ~ - 609 89 
New Lisbon, Siem Mills &c 514 00 
Pemberton - . - - 493 25 
Medford - - - 402 00 
Burlington 376 67 
Columbus 262 00 
Beverly 251 00 
Bordentown 200 85 
Marlton 149 83 
Vincentown 99 25 
Riverside 60 75 
Lumbarton - 7 - . 56 00 
Rancocas - 54 50 
Jacksonville (Enterprise Council) 5 00 $8707 49 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Paid to George Davidson, Treasurer of the Burlington County 
Colony - $8500 00 

Paid eats Davidson (Since February 4) errmEis = 150 00 

For Hall Rent and Printing - oT ow the 12 00 

Balance on hand ors de taper? «fe be rte 45 49 $8707 49 


Since February 4th Mr. Roberts has also turned in an order for $50.00 worth of build- 
ing material which does not appear above. 
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Report of George Davidson, Treasurer of the Burlington County Colony 


RECEIPTS 


Received from Contributors in Burlington County thoongh Joseph Roberts 
(see his report) - $8650 00 
By gifts through The Training ‘School - - - 652 50 $9302 50 


EXPENDITURES 


General Expense 
Expenses of County Committee (Printing &c) $ 12 65 
ClearingLand - - - -+- - - 45 00 
Freight’ - - - - - - - 147 00 
Wages and Salaries during Construction - 916 50 $1121 15 


Buildings 
Lupin Cottage (Dining rooms and kitchen for 60) $1500 00 
Pixey Cottage (Dormitory for 32, bath and toilets) 1610 86 
Laurel Cottage (Administration and Storage) - - 2308 78 
Barn (for 4 cows, 4 horses, wagons, feed, &c.) - - 760 00 
Foundation for laundry, pump and engine house and materials 315 98 
Chicken house (balance to complete) - - - - 43 20 
Outbuildings - - - - - - : 21 00 
Brick (Chimneys, curbing, foundations) 113 10 
Plumbing, heating, stoves, &c. - . 751 51 $7424 43 


Water and Sewer System 

Tank and Tower - - $1103 92 

Well, Engine, Pump and Pipe 373 73 

Water lines’ - - 300 00 

Sewer lines 150 00 

Cess pool 12 62 $1940 27 
Furnishings ac. 

Furniture and furnishings - $261 54 

Kitchen utensils, dishes, &c. 70 37 

Beds, blankets and bedding 776 10 

Farm tools and equipment . 156 04 

Wagons, harness, &c. - 150 98 

Office Equipment - - 91 70 $1506 73 


Live Stock 
Two horses $312 00 $ 312 00 


The expenditures have exceeded the receipts by $3002.08. Over $2000.00 of this was 
due Mr. Worrell for plumbing, work on wells, &c. and he has accepted notes for part pay- 
ment of this account. 


It should be noted that the Auto and most of the furniture in the Administration 
Cottage are the personal property of Mr. and Mrs. Macomber. 
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Colonies for Delinquents 


The Legislature of Massachusetts enacted a law some time ago which 
has not yet been put into operation. Its purpose is to create colonies in 
connection with some of the Correctional Institutions, to which any person 
among their inmates who is found to be a mental defective, may be sent for 
permanent care and control. There can be no question that such colonies 
are greatly needed and some day every State will have them. In the mean- 
while it is interesting to watch the beginnings of the Colony Plan wherever 
they appear. 

At the Girls’ Industrial School, Lancaster, Mass., the problem of the 
defectives among the inmates, as in every similar institution, is one of the 
serious ones. It is at least partially met by a real, little colony, in a very 
good cottage on a small farm of ten acres, about one mile and a half from 
the central buildings. 

To this building, which has a name—Bristol Cottage—like other cot- 
tages on the campus, are sent the girls who are clearly defective, but who 
cannot, at present, be committed to the State Institution for the Feeble- 
Minded. They have their school and work rooms, their own laundry, 
kitchen and other service rooms. The farm is chiefly devoted to small fruits 
and chickens and the girls do the farm work. They are the happiest and 
most easily managed group in the institution. The wise superintendent, 
Mrs. Everall, declares that she knows that when the rare case happens that 
a girl sent to Bristol Cottage is not happy there, there has been a mistake in 
her diagnosis. 

The Reception Cottage of the institution is in the care of a woman of 
long experience, who has had training in testing the defectives. Every 
girl is tested and a close watch is kept over her for the first month or two 
so that all the defectives are recognized. 

Bristol Cottage has only room for thirty-four so that it is manifestly 
impossible to place in it all the defectives who are found in an institution 
for three hundred delinquent girls. So the more serious cases are there, 
all the imbeciles and a few of the morons. 

Occasionally one or two girls are committed directly from the Industrial 
School to the new institution at Wrentham; it is rare that they can be 
received at Waverly. 

An interesting feature about Bristol Cottage is that going there is 
understood, in the institution, to be a privilege. At any rate those who are 
inmates of Bristol so regard it. ‘frp 
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Graded Tests on Reading 


By Walter S. Cornell, M. D., Director of Clinics, 
Philadelphia House of Detention and Juvenile Court 


In determining the mentality of children, the ability to read is an 
important consideration. Unfortunately, without definite standards, the 
examiner tends to grade the child higher than the latter’s actual ability 
would warrant. This is due to the fact that an ordinary reading selection 
contains many more easy words than difficult ones, and the examiner is 
unconsciously impressed by the reading of most of the selection, even 
though the more difficult words are missed by the child. 

This fact has been brought forcibly to the attention of the writer by 
the examination of children at the Philadelphia House of Detention over 
fourteen years of age, possessing employment certificates based on a re- 
corded ability to read and write intelligently, but nevertheless proving to 
be illiterate. No doubt many of these children had passed the literacy 
test, but from a naturally poor ability and lack of subsequent exercise in 
reading had forgotten what little they had known. Others, however, had 
apparently passed the literacy test by reading selections probably composed 
of second grade words. It should be remembered that almost any in- 
formation can be put in words of this kind, and in consequence a child 
confronted with such material as test material makes a very good showing. 

In order therefore to definitely ascertain and to record the ability to 
read at the time of the child’s mental examination, a simple system or de- 
vice is here presented. Five selections, each representing standard reading 
in the first, second, third, fourth and fifth school grades, respectively, were 
prepared. In each of these selections fifty words of a difficulty corre- 
sponding to the grade were incorporated. These are printed in heavy 
type. The other words in the selection constitute simply the context and 
act only as fillers and connections to establish some thought in the selection. 
The child is then asked to read the selection and the only words considered 
are the test words printed in the heavy type. If the child reads success- 
fully thirty-five out of fifty test words (crediting 2% for each word), he 
achieves an average of 70%, which is considered a passing mark. The 
grade of reading ability credited to the child is, of course, the most difficult 
selection, in which he succeeds in reading at least thirty-five of the test 
words. 

The first grade selection contains the easiest kind of words. There are, 
of course, in this selection no test words, and therefore no words are to be 
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printed in heavy type. By a little effort on the part of the composer, the 
first grade selection was put into a total of 77 words, such words as “the,” 
“a,” “to,” “can,” and “she” being repeated. 

The use of this simple grading test system results in the marking of 
the reading ability in many cases somewhat lower than would otherwise 
have been the case. It has been particularly useful in the testing of de- 
linquent children, whose mentality is not as a rule that of the average 
child, but who nevertheless possess sufficient ability obtained from street 
experience to make them appear more capable than they are. It is only 
another illustration of the fact that standardization reveals that our pre- 
vious methods have been susceptible of improvement, and that without a 
standard test, the personality of the examiner and that of the child are 
liable to sway our judgment to appreciable error. 


Philadelphia House of Detention----School Department 





Mentality Report Insert Sheet Reading 








Name Age Date 


READS 35 (70 ) OF TEST-WORDS 1H GRADE.__-READS INTELLIGENTLY 1N GRADE 








GRADE I. 


Can you see the man and his dog go up the hill? No;I cannot. They are too far 
away. If we go up to the top of that tree, we can tell. 

Kate has a pretty cat. It is little and she calls it a kitten. Every day her mother 
puts milk in a cup for kitten to drink. One time a red bird came down to the milk, but 
when she saw kitten she went away. 


GRADE II. 


It was the first day of the year. Four boys were in the school-yard at play. The 
large we A said: ‘‘On this day, which is the first day of the year, it would be nice if each 
of us makes up his mind to be better than he was last year. I will begin by helping the 
poor blind girl who cannot go to school because she cannot cross the street alone 
while the horses and wagons drive in front of her house. Every morning | will take 
her to the corner and then to the other side of the street. At night I will bring her 
home to her family.” The second boy said: ‘I will invite this poor girl to hear the 
music at the Church on Sunday and she will smile with joy at the sweet sounds.” ‘‘I 
will give her some oranges, apples and other fruit,” said the third boy, while the 
fourth said he would read to her about the trees, and birds, and flowers. 


GRADE Ill. 


A sad thing happened one holiday morning because of the snow. A crowd of old- 
er boys began to throw snowballs made of wet snow, which makes balls that are as 
hard and heavy as stone. 
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Many persons, possibly a hundred were passing on the walk. Just at that moment 
a sharp cry was heard on the other side of the street and an old man, who had lost his 
hat, was seen covering his face with his hands and erying for help. 

People ran from every side. A snowball had struck him in the eye. All the boys 
fled like a flash. I stood in front of a shop. Two of my boy friends came up to the 
shop window. They were George and Harry. George was trembling. I heard 
say to George: “Go ahead, tell on yourself. I won’t allow them to hurt you.” ‘But 
| didn’t do it on purpose,” answered George. “That doesn’t matter, do your duty.” 
“Pm not brave enough, Harry.’’ ‘Then I will help you,” and Harry, taking George by 
the arm, pushed forward, holding him like a sick person. The people saw and under- 
stood. They made a dash at the boy with their arms lifted, but Harry put himself be- 
fore George, saying: ‘‘You are ten against a child.”” Then they stopped and a police- 
man took George up to the old man. With fear, he said: ‘“‘I didn’t do it on purpose.” 
A man who had seen it all said: “Since he has given himself up, no one has a right to 
harm ~ el George burst into tears and, kneeling, asked forgiveness. The old man 
forgave him. 

eMy father said to me on the way home: “Son, do you think you could have con- 


fessed your guilt like that?”’ 


GRADE IV. 


A cowboy, named Joe, some years ago, saw a horse belonging to him in the pasture 
of a farmer named Al Smith. Joe, thinking Al was holding the horse for the owner, 
knocked at the door of Al’s house and requested that the horse be turned over to him, 
the rightful owner. Al evidently had a grudge against Joe, for he refused to surren- 
der the horse, at the same time threatening to whip Joe if he at ted to take the 
horse. Joe realized that Al intended to employ unfair means. As Al was no match 
for Joe in physical strength, Joe, therefore, waited patiently until a second farmer 
came riding along. Joe called to this man, Sam Miller, saying: ‘I want you, Sam to 
witness this.’ ‘‘No,’’ replied Miller; “I am friendly with Al and wish to stay so.” 
“That is all right,’’ said Joe; “‘I demand that you sit on your horse and notice what 
happens, that is all. You can’t refuse a favor asked in a civil manner and my in- 
tentions are honorable.” Sam could not withstand the earnest appeal of Joe and con- 
sented to oversee the affair. 

Accordingly, Joe manfully went into the pasture, unarmed, seized his property, 
and without taking the slightest notice of Al, mounted his horse and rode home. 

If Joe had not controlled his temper, the chances are that a crime would have 
been committed. Joe and Al are good friends to-day. 


GRADE V. 


Helen Keller’s marvelous life resembles that of Laura Bridgman. When she was 
a baby, a serious illness closed forever the two gateways of knowledge—sight and 
hearing. Her mother applied to Perkins Institution and there procured a teacher. At 
that time Helen was 7 years old and a very sensitive and retiring child. The teacher 
began the training by giving her a doll. Then the word “‘doll’’ was frequently spelled 
into Helen’s hand until it occured to the child that this was the name of the object. 
She had great difficulty in learning some words and constantly confused them, though 
her teacher, with the utmost patience , endeavored to explain which was which. With 
gentle guidance, however, the mystery of language gradually dawned upon Helen. 
When 10 years old, she was taught to speak. She was continually practising sounds, 
and when her earnest efforts met with success, she felt as if she had been let out of 
prison. When Helen was 20 she passed her examination for college, using a type- 
writer to do the work. She now speaks and reads French and German. Does not the 
story of her success create a feeling of admiration for her sublime courage. : 

The inventor, Thomas A. Edison, was born in Ohio. Before he was 9 years old, he 
read, with his mother’s assistance, many books on electricity. When he was 11 he be- 
gan to earn his living by selling newspapers on 2 railway train. His business grew so 
rapidly that he soon employed a helper. Then he spent his time making experiments 
in the baggage car. He was always interested in the work of the telegraph operators 
at the various stations and yearned for a favorable opportunity to learn the business. 
An operator became interested in the boy and ‘offered to teach him telegraphy. He 
very soon became an expert operator. His more than ordinary advancement amazed 
everybody. His salary increased, and he began to work out his wonderful schemes. 
He perfected the Bell telephone and the electric light. He invented the phonograph 
and many other telegraph instruments. 
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NotTe—Test-words printed in heavy type. 

NotTe—Child reads from copy in large type of uniform size. 

NoTe—Save this copy of the “Bulletin” and try your children. 

NoTE—The following note was received from Dr. Cornell after the above was in print, Editor. 

I have just reeeived from Miss Inez M. Baylis a report on the accuracy and suitability of the gradeq 
Reading Test. Miss yee tested 50 children in each school grade, thought by the teacher to be of medium 
ability, except in the Fifth Grade where one-third of the children were presupposed to be bright, One-third 
te pny yo d fully i i 

e result shows that the higher grade tests were read successfully in greater proportion than th 
grade tests. Inthe Second Grade 44% failed, mostly because the younger children know onl words wack 
they have learned in the particular books used by them. In the First Grade 50% failed for the same reason 
and also some were not much more than beciqnes. 


Grade I 
7 Il 
Ill 
IV 
Vv 


Some Questions About Private Pupils 


Do you receive pupils from outside of New Jersey? 
Yes, we now have one hundred pupils from other States and Countries. 


What is the charge for private pupils? 
The terms are from $40.00 to $60.00 per month. 


At what age do you receive pupils? 
Pupils may be received at any age. The best results are usually secured 
when a child is about.seven years old. 


Do you receive adults? T 
Yes, We have many men and women as well as children but we call 


all of our pupils children, because even the adults have childish minds. 


If I should die could I make provision for the care of my child throughout it’s life? 
The Directors of The Training School have made special provision for such 
cases. The Superintendent will be glad to give all information regarding this. 


What kind of children are excluded? 
We do not receive insane, idiotic or blind children. Colored children are not 


admitted. 


How are the children classified? 
They are graded according to their mentality for training, according to their 
table manners in the dining room and according to congeniality in the home 
life. The sexes are separated. 


Do the children attend school? 
All children attend school excepting those who have passed the training 
period, those who are not yet able to go to school and those who show great 
nervousness when. in the class rooms. 


Are the children happy? 
We believe that without happiness first no great good can be accomplished. 
Therefore special pains are taken to see that the children shall find enjoy- 
ment in whatever they do: They are really very happy. 


What form of discipline do you use? 
There is some reward or privilege or commendation for everything a child is 
called upon to do. If it disobeys or misbehaves it forfeits some of these 
things. Corporal punishment in any form is forbidden. 


Do you print anything about your work?-—_ 
The Training School Bulletin is published ten months each year. The sub- 
scription price is $1.00. “Reprints and pamphlets are printed from time to 
time. Single copies will be sent upon request. 
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